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Trim “Needs” to Means r>rofli e ate mending and tne rising [ A Se!ected Chrono i ogy 0 f Castro and 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
op ' 

HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 

.'/ of jLLTOoia 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 12, 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, pub- 
lic interest to the size of the proposed 
deficit continues to mount. It becomes 
very readily apparent that the answer 
to the debate is a conscientious effort 
on the part of the Congress to trim the 
budget. 

This point is well emphasized in an 
editorial of the Tuesday, March 5 issue 
of the Chicago Tribune, which I ask leave 
to insert into the Record at this point. 

Trim. “Needs " to RIeans 
If you don’t have shoes you obviously need 
a pair. If you have one pair you need an- 
other, because two pairs worn alternately 
wear longer than two consecutive pairs. If 
you have two pairs, you need another, for 
different purposes, still better wear, and the 
feeling of well-being that will promote your 
fortune. This goes for any number up to 
20 pairs. 

A process like this accounts for the size of 
the budget of the United States. Ambitious 
politicians find “need” to fill, and votes to 
reap. If a “need” has widespread appeal, 
such as handouts to distressed areas, It gets 
corresponding support. If it pleases only a 
small group, such as a research grant to Im- 
prove the breed of silkworms, logrolling Is 
required; legislators pass each other's vote 
bait. 

The Washington staff of the "Knight news- 
papers made a comparative’ page-by-page 
study of the budget — the size of a mail-order 
catalog— for the third time In 7 years. Their 
report left no doubt of the empire-building 
motives behind the mushrooming of bureaus 
and projects. 

As Edwin A. Lahey expressed it, “a hun- 
dred thousand rolls into a million, a million 
rolls Into a billion, and a billion Into $99 
billion.” Somebody gets the Idea that it 
would be good to promote civilian interest 
In marksmanship, and a cash subsidy is 
voted to buy ammunition. In 1964 this 
Item will be $1,600,000. This, of course, Is 
one of the smallest items, but It illustrates 
the psychological basis for many of the 
projects: “As long as we are wasting billions 
elsewhere, we can surely spare a few millions 
for this worthy program?' 

’■ The. budget abounds with startling contra- 
dictions^ Subsidies to support the price of 
farm crops produced in excess of demand 
.Will cost $4.4 billion, while other large sums 
Will be spent to find ways to raise farm 
output. 

It may he granted that some benefit flows 
from every one of these projects. Somebody 
gets the money. But here we go hack to the 
“meed” for more shoes. There would surely 
be some advantage in having them. But 
‘ lacking the price, only a nitwit would con- 
clude that the advantages of 2 dozen shoes 
were greater than the disadvantages of debt 
incurred to buy them. 

There Is a strange and often-disproved 
theory that, by spending for all these pur- 
poses $12 billion more than the $87 billion 
the Government will take in, some magic 
takes place that transforms debt into pros- 
perity, What actually happens is that the 
deficit is paid by cheapening the money. 

This process is familiar to any man "who, 
.20 years ago, bought Insurance designed to 
give his widow $200 of so a month. He paid 
hard dollars, but the dollars his widow gets 
won’t go very far. 


If everyone able to see the connection Part 13: Let’s Keep the Record Straight 

between profligate spending and the rising j , „ , . I i _f „ 

cost of living were to complain to his Con- 
gressman, the budget would be. cut substan- 
tially. Necessary expenditures for defense 
and Other purposes are great enough, without 
stripping the taxpayers to spend for spend- 
ing’s sake. 

The politicians, of course, think the most 
votes are to be had by the course followed 
In the present budget. It has yet to be 
proved that they are wrong. 


Cuba— January 14, 1963 to January 
23, 1963 
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. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

' Tuesday, March 12, 1963 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend Peter S. Rush, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Jersey City, N.J., who 
entered upon a brilliant military career 
when he accepted appointment as a 
chaplain in the New Jersey National 
Guard in 1940, was recently appointed 
a brigadier general. New Jersey Army 
National Guard. On that occasion he 
was honored by a military review which 
was attended by a large group of his 
friends. 

Following service in World War H, 
Chaplain Rush remained on active duty 
and saw further service with combat 
forces in Korea. 

The report of the review tendered 
Chaplain Rush as it appeared in the Jer- 
sey Journal follows: 

Hudson “Little Chaplain” Now Brigadier 
General 

A man who had been “just a little chap- 
lain In the Army” during World War II, 
yesterday became the first brigadier general 
in the Chaplain Corps of the New Jersey 
Army National Guard. 

The Reverend Peter S. Rush, pastor of St. 
Joeeph’s Roman Catholic Church, Jersey 
City, received his commission as a general 
following a review of troops held In his 
honor at the Jersey City Armory, headquar- 
ters of the 2d Brigade, 50th Armored 
Division, New Jersey Army National Guard. 

Participating in the review at 3 p.m. were 
the men of the 1st Battalion, 113th Infantry, 
the 2d Battalion, 112th Infantry, and the 
50th Armored Division Band. , 

Some 1,500 spectators watched" the color- 
ful ceremonies and applauded the smart- 
looking and well-drilled troops. Among the 
guests of honor were Bishop Martin Stanton, 
the Sisters of Joseph’s Convent, many State 
and city officials and Irish Constable Patrick 
J. Kenny. 

Top brass in the reviewing party included 
Maj. Gen. James F. Cantwell, chief of staff 
of the New Jersey Department of Defense, 
who presented the commission in behalf of 
Gov. Richard J. Hughes; Lt. Col. Philipp W. 
Kunz, local commander, and Lt. Col. Alfred 
A. De Matteo. 

Also among the spectators was St. Joseph's 
Girl Scout Troops 29 and 36, led by Dorothy 
and Mary Holt of 71 Warner Avenue. 

Father Rush, wearer of the Legion of 
Merit, Bronze Star,- Army Commendation 
Medal with oak leaf clusters, served with 
■ distinction in the 44th Division, 71st Divi- 
sion and on the staffs of Gen. Mark Clark 
and Gen. Lucius Clay In World War II. He 
also served In Korea, taking part in eight 
major campaigns. 


HON. DON L. SHORT 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 12, 1963 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
continuation of my chronology on Castro 
and Cuba involves a rehash of Fidel 
Castro’s five point program — which he 
had announced on October 23, 1962, as 
being the only basis on which the Cuban 
and U.S. crisis could be solved. 

These five points were: 

First. End of economic blockade and 
all measures of commercial and eco- 
nomic pressure exercised against Cuba 
by the United States. 

Second. End of all subversive activi- 
ties, dropping and landing of arms and 
explosives by air and sea, organization of 
mercenary invasions, infiltration of spies 
and saboteurs, '‘all of which actions are 
organized in the territory of the United 
States and certain accomplice countries.” 

Third. End of pirate attacks carried 
out from bases in the United States and 
Puerto Rico. 

Fourth. End of all violations of air 
and naval space by U.S. planes and ships. 

Fifth. U.S. withdrawal from the naval 
base of Guantanamo and return of this 
territory to Cuba. 

That these five points had suddenly 
assumed importance to not only Castro 
but also to the U.S.S.R. and Red China 
was proved by their quick expression of 
support for the statements — which they 
ignored at the time the crisis was at fever 
pitch. 

Castro, emboldened now by Kremlin 
support for his five points — publicly 
called for all Latin American revolu- 
tionaries to rise up against imperialism 
while denouncing the United States as 
“the most aggressive nation in the 
world.” 

His words stating that “a war was 
avoided, but the peace was not won,” 
were strikingly similar to many uttered 
by American citizens, including those in 
the political field — proving that at least 
there was agreement between Castro and 
the United States on one issue. 

The only ones who appeared com- 
pletely happy and satisfied with the ar- 
rangements were the Soviets — because 
as Khrushchev so obligingly had pointed 
out — the Communist regime was firmly 
fixed on the island of Cuba — and in ex- 
change for only 40 or so missiles, a few 
( planes, a few Soviet troops. 

Castro designated our Alliance for 
Progress foreign aid program for Latin 
America as reactionary and antiquated — 
declaring it would not “prosper because 
it is a policy of exploitation.” This was 
a clear indication of the Communist line 
to be preached in South America regard- 
ing our efforts to aid them — but many 
North Americans— while agreeing on the 
term “exploitation” — felt they were the 
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With .these thoughts , in roiftd, Mr, flow from the top down—from ^he.,ss»irat 


er, I commend the article to every 
1 Member of the House and to every Sena- 
tor as a prime example of the faith jve 
ail should have in the future pf America 
-and of our democratic way of fife against 
the onslaught of communisn} or any 
other tyrannical form of government. 
These two corpsmen are splendid ex- 
amples of the determination, and the 
strength of young American? to preserve 
democracy in these United States and to 
spread its light around, the world. I ash 
unanimous consent to insert this article 


the big’ landowners’ or the 


government, 
church. 

Like their forefathers, they waited for Im- 
provements to come from these traditional 
sources rather than organizing to get things 
done th ems elves. Down through the years, 
as a. result. Improvements came slowly In 
Zlpacdn — when at all. , ’ ^ 

At the start, many villagers saw the Peace 
COrps as a sort of philanthropic agency from 
■which new benefits — including lots of cash — 
would flow. Some still think that way. 
despite contrary evidence. Others have an- 
swered calls for volunteers on various proj- 
ects, have worked or watched, a while, then 


Both men and women chipped in to help 
build the road. Mr. Grubb and his part- 
ner did the surveying and helped operate 
the bulldozer. They pitched In and shov- 
eled dirt when necessary. 

When the road was finished, the' company 
In Bogota donated $2,500 for the new school. 
In 9 weeks, with almost every able-bodied 
citizen of the district taking part, the red 
brick building was completed. 

Out of that project, the Peace Corps got 
more than a school built. It got the first 
clvlc-actlon committee In the area that Is 
now entirely on Its own. The Peace Corps 
Is no longer needed to spur action or round 
up work details, And that was one of Its 


from the D.B. NeW5 4.WQlldHeportillto drifted away. StUl others have refused to major goals. 

the Record. ’ cooperate. . , „. ‘'It’s the future we are qoncerned about,” 

The article foliqws; < <-« ■ ' hr crisis says Mr. Grubb. "That one school is nothing 


Cujseop or THE CoapSr-,1 Yeas Laxee 
Zxpacon, Colombia.-- Drive ai nn g the 
dusty, mountain, road to.thte visage of 3,500 
people and you get an ldea _of_what. the Peace 
Corps has meant to one[cqjngi unity bypassed 
by progress for many |eare^ . 

Since late in 1981, two young Americans 


have been working here as part of the first 
voh 


contingent of Peace Corps vglHnteerg sent to 
umjerdeveloped countries.'" ." 

Zipacon, nestled in a green "valley 8,700 
feet high in the Andes, Is only an hour's drive 
from Colombia’s moder n capital of Bogota. 
But In terms of living conditions, It 1$ ages 
distant. 

- The people of Zipacon have no running 
water or sewage faculties. Only a’ few houses 
have electricity. Deaths from dysentery, 
tuberculosis or tnalnutrltlnp is a constant 
threat. 

Shortly after the Peace Corps men moved 
in, one of them, Ik unis &!&b.' 31 , of West- 
port, Conn., told a visiting staff ’member of 
UJ3, News & World Report: 

"I don’t know how all this js going to turn 


' BBitBrr uw cars is 
At one point, last December. It even looked 
as If the Peace Corps might have to pull out 
of Zlpacdn by public demand. 

Trouble broke out when a newspaper In 
Bogota printed an overly vivid account of the 
difficulties facing the two Americans In the 
rural community. A few Irate , cltzens, 
claiming that the article pictured their vil- 
lage In a bad light, organized a strong pro- 
test that singled out the Peace Corps for 
blame. .. , .. 

Dennis Grubb and Tils partner left town 
for a 2- week Christmas vacation, not know- 
ing whether they would be able to resume 
work here. But several of their new friends 


sayB Mr. Grubb. "That one school Is nothing 
to what these people can do for themselves 
in years to come with confidence and com- 
munity spirit.” 


THI NEXT TARGET 


For the immediate future, the Peace Corps 
has various projects In the works In Zlpac6n. 
One Is the expansion of a tiny health center, 
which now has few drugs and limited medi- 
cal equipment. Another Is the building of a 
second school. Also active are plans for 
more roads to link the village with nearby 
communities and make it a market center. 

In the meantime, the two Americans keep 
busy on a variety of other chores. Recently, 
they plastered the town with announcements 


corned back with a community celebration In 


their honor. 

One measure of how far the civic do-lt- 
yottrself movement has gone since then Is 
the number of villagers who show up each 
weekday morning for voluntary work de- 
tails. In recent months, the turnout has 
numbered almost 80 percent of the farm- 
workers In the district, working on their 
off days. 


- «TOET or A SCHOOL 


try. Frankly, I 
good going here, 1 


we’ve got something 


WlDEN Ot or, feOffEAfl 
That "something” Mr. Gnibb Bpokc of is 
now clearly visible to the returning visitor. 

Entering Zipacon, you see a cooperative 
food store, opened Just recently.’ Farther 
down the road is the site of a low- goal hous- 
ing development. On the other side of town 
is a new, one-room echoolbouse.of brick- 
Freshly cut roads wind out in tjhfW direc- 
tions to outlying parts of the' villager Along 
one of these, the foundation .la . helps laid 
for a small electric power plant. And, in 
the center of town, an old building Is being 
converted into a community recreation 
center. 

These projects — and a dozen others In the 
works — probably constitute {He biggest burst 
of civic Improvement that’ Zipacon has ex- 
perienced In Its 400 years of recorded 
history. 

HELPING OKrfilff> ,.l' ( / 

This is no crash porgram 5f aid. 
Hone of the projects has been financed by 
the Alliance lor Progress, the program of 
economic assistance to Vfifttln,, American 
countries, The changes ln^Zipacdq spring 
from what is essentially a seif-'Help opera- 
tion. . , ' 

Several organizations, public and private, 
are playing parts. So are dozens of villagers, 
working In their spare time without pay 
But the spark and drive for these changes 
stem. In large part, from Mr' Grubb and his 
teammate, presently Carl Stephens, ‘of Lex- 
ington, Ky. Theirs hasn’t always been an 
easy task. ’ . , J 

Most of the adults of Zlpacdn are farm- 
workers who earn about 58 cents £ day labor- 
ing in nearby fields. Until recently, they 
were accustomed to expect all benefits to 


The story of the building of the Santa 
Ana school shows how -the Peace Corps 
works hand-in-hand wlth ths local residents 
to push through improvements. 

People* In the Rlncdn Santo district had 
been trying to get a school for some time 
before the Peace Corps moved In. They had 
an. acre of land available, but no money to 
pay for construction.. That left 40 chil- 
dren in the district without classroom or 
teacher. 


The Peace Corps men found the villagers 


willing to build, the .school themselves if 
ould 


they could get the materials. It was de- 
cided to put up a temporary structure that 
would qualify the district to get a teacher 
assigned by the statj ' government.,. 

The Peace Corps .brought in a simple, 
hand-operated machine for making building 
blocks. The* machine .was provided by 
CAKE, the International welfare [agency. 
Soon, the villagers were turning out blocks 


gram, provided by a Government medical 
team. The two also showed a movie that 
emphasized the Importance of protection 
against smallpox. There was a record turn- 
out when the doctors arrived In Zlpacdn. 

The people of Zlpacdn long since have ac- 
cepted the Peace Corps men ae fellow mem- 
bers of the community. Children hail them 
In the streets. They are star players on the 
basketball team of the local athletic club. 
When the governor of the department of 
Cundlnamarca appeared at a festival In Zip- 
acon recently, village leaders asked Mr. 
Grubb to make the welcoming speech. 

TOR beds: a question 

Even the Communists in Bogota have been 
taking notice of the Peace Corps work In 
Zlpacdn and other vllages. Not long ago, 
two Communists appeared at a village func- 
tion and tried to stir up a protest against the 
United Stales. 

"Let’s talk about you Communists,” said 
Mr. Grubb. “Just what have you done to 
help the people of Zlpacdn?” The Reds had 
no answer. • 

For the U.S. taxpayer, the cost of helping 
Zlpacdn to develop itself has been small. 
The two Americans each get Colombian 
money equivalent to about $122 a month. 
Another $75 a month Is credited to their ac- 
counts back In the United States toward the 
day when they leave the Peace Corps. In 
their first year they received about $150 more 


3 vK w$ 8 for T hoU8i ^ *“ e ’ 111111 “*■ 

ersgot ionaUonsof erther necessary build- In " w,tlon ' CARE 


lng materials. The school was finished In 
1 month, and a teacher arrived a few weeks 
later to start the first classes. 


NEEDED : A ROAD 

Next, Corpsman Grubb and a village 
leader approached a business _ firm In 
BogotA that had established a plan to de- 


In addition, CARE provided supplies 
worth $1.400 — a mimeograph machine for 
public notices, medical and sports kits for 
schools, surveying equipment, books, and a 
horse. The Peace Corps team in Zipacon has 
no motor vehicle. 

In looking back on his first 12 months in 
Zlpacdn, Mr. Grubb is cautious about mak- 
ing any claims. He feels a sense of accom- 


vote part of its profits to the construction . plishment at having been able to adjust to 


of permanent rural schools. To be eligible 
for such aid the village had to provide a 
road to the school site. [ 

The Am e r icans checked around and got 
the loan, of a bulldozer from a Colombian 
Government agency, The community agreed 
to pay for fuel for the bulldozer .and to 
put In culverts and fencing along the new 
road. Money for this, was raised by hold- 
ing a bazaar. 


1 


different customs, different living conditions, 
and a different language' But he feels, too. 
that the Job he started In Zlpacdn— helping 
other people to help themselves — has barely 
begun. 

"There’s a lot more work to be done here.” 
he says. "You can’t hope to succeed In this 
type of work In 1 year — maybe not even in 5 
years. But I believe we have made a start In 
the right direction.’’ 
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likely to tiptoe gently inio a troubled situa- 
tion, using patience and forebearance. It Is, 
on the contrary, likely to get tough at a fairly 
early stage. 

The U.N. Is, moreover, building standby 
power to be tough. 

Master flies are being built up to show the • 
kinds of skills and specialties available. If 
the U.N. were to need an, airport management 
crew, for example, one" could probably be 
found, and delivered on a few days’ notice. 

The prospect of a U.N. with "teeth” — with 
power to Impose the will of the world com- 
munity on trouble-makers — is better now 
than at any time since 1946 and 1947V when 
the charter dream of a world peace army 
originally faded. 


Cost of Government Purchases To Go 
Down in the Future 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS , 

OF 

HON. EARL WILSON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 6, 1963 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, though Raleigh, N.C., is not a part 
of my district, my study into Govern- 
ment procurement has led to my inter- 
est in an industry there. Due to a de- 
cision by the Comptroller General on a 
case I submitted last November, that in- 
dustry is about to get a Government con- 
tract and save $10,000 for the taxpayers. 

Due to this Ann’s efficiency and the 
Comptroller General’s decision to up- 
hold its position, a radio transceiver is 
going to be built for the Federal Aviation 
Agency at a lower cost than would 
have been the case. If there are more 
decisions with this conclusion, we can 
expect the cost of Government' purchas- 
ing to go down in the future. 

Many of my colleagues are aware that 
for months and months I have made a 
detailed study of electronics purchases 
by the Government. In many cases the 
taxpayer has been the loser. In some I 
have been able to report successes in 
changed regulations and in savings to 
the taxpayers. The latter is true to- 
day — a happy ending for manufacturer, 
taxpayer, Government, and, yes, this 
Congressman. 

Last November this Arm outlined for 
me a problem it had with the FAA. 
Quoting for manufacture of a small radio 
transceiver, it inadvertently neglected to 
include a detailed description of the 
equipment with its proposal, as pre- 
scribed by FAA regulations. Because of 
this, it was ruled out of the procure- 
ment. At this very saftie time, this same 
Arm was making the identical equip- 
ment for FAA under another contract, 
and for this reason was able to b,e low 
bidder. In other words, because of a 
technicality, this Arm’s competence was 
scribed by FAA regulations. Because of 
ment was to rise by $10,060. 

After studying the case closely, I con- 
tacted the Comptroller General and 
said: 


While the difference between this com- 
pany’s bid and that of the next low bidder 
does not exceed $10,000, It appears to me 
that any award other than to this firm 
■would be a waste of tax dollars. 

After a thorough study, the Comp- 
troller General agreed with me and ad- 
vised me by letter, March 7, 1963, that 
he had made a determination in favor of 
the Raleigh Arm and it should get the 
contract. Despite the clerical error, the 
Comptroller General acted in behalf of 
saving the taxpayer’s money. It is too 
bad we do not have more such people. 

This is another case in a long list 
I am going to present in this session. 
I will also suggest legislative correc- 
tions, such as my H.R. 4409. As these 
cases are compiled, I hope the Rules 
Committee will take heed and report 
H,R, 4409 to the Aoor for action by the 
House. Its enactment into law, plus en- 
actment of other legislation I shall soon 
propose, would curtail many abuses now 
being carried out in the name of na- 
tional defense and would result in tre- 
mendous savings to the taxpayer. 


Foreign Aid: Lack of Popular Support 
Is a Myth 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 12, 1963 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
very perceptive columnist, Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond of the New York Herald 
Tribune news service, effectively set 
straight the record on public support of 
our foreign aid program. Noting that 
58 percent of the American people ap- 
prove foreign aid, Mr. Drummond sug- 
gests that the Congress would be well 
advised if it were to be guided in this cru- 
cial matter by the judgment expressed 
by the great majority of our citizens. 

That foreign aid does not enjoy the 
support of the majority of the American 
people Is, as Mr. Drummond points out, 
a myth. The time has come to explode 
that myth and consider foreign aid on 
the basis of what it has accomplished 
and will continue to accomplish in the 
Aght to improve conditions in impover- 
ished areas, to strengthen economies of 
depressed nations and to bolster demo- 
cratic governments throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Drummond’s column on this im- 
portant subject which appeared in the 
March 12 issue of the Washington Post 
follows: 

Foreign Aid — Lack of Popular Support Is a 
Myth 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

When Congress comes to vote on the for- 
eign aid program, it ought to vote on the 
basis of fact, not on the basis of fiction. 

“The greatest fiction of all, to which Presi- 
dent Kennedy has unintentionally made his 
own. contribution, Is that most American 
people are against It. 

The opposite Is the truth. 


In his year-end TV interview the Presi- 
dent, thinking that he was speaking with in- 
gratiating candor, cited the foreign aid pro- 
gram as crucial despite the "fact” that it 
is a large burden not popularly supported. 

This Is not the fact. 

The truth Is that the foreign aid program 
is a relatively small burden (one-twentieth 
of the budget) and Is popularly approved. 

Here le the evidence. 

A study of a whole sequence of findings of 
the Gallup polls from 1955 to 1963 shows 
that: 

Popular support of the foreign aid pro- 
gram Is at a high point for the entire 9-year 
period. 

Today 58 percent of the American people 
record themselves as approving foreign aid, 
30 percent oppose, and 12 percent are neither 
for nor against it. 

There is no great variation between the 
different sections of the country: In the 
South, 55 percent approve; East, 60 percent; 
Midwest, 58 percent; Far West, 59 percent. 

Public backing of foreign aid Is 7 percent 
higher than It was In 1958, 2 percent higher 
than in 1955, 

In recent years, despite the appropriation 
of about $4 billion annually, popular sup- 
port has .not, as widely believed, been de- 
clining; voter approval has been going up 
and voter opposition has been going down. 

Most of those who question foreign aid 
think that the appropriation Is much higher 
than It Is. 

This, I think, gives a far different picture 
of American public opinion than the wide- 
spread myth that foreign aid is unpopular, 
even rgsented, by the great majority of the 
people. 

The nearest thing to a national referen- 
dum is this 9-year sequence of Gallup polls. 
It shows that Mr. Kennedy has been making 
a mistake by talking about the unpopu- 
larity of the program. He should be talking 
about its popularity. 

An examination, of the exhaustive backup 
statistics and individual responses which He 
behind the public reports of the Gallup find- 
ings justify these factual conclusions: 

The principle of foreign aid is more strong- 
ly supported today than In 1958, and at least 
as strongly as any time since 1955. 

The percentage of people opposed to the 
principle of foreign aid has shown a drop 
of 3 percentage points since 1958; the number 
of people with no opinion has dropped 4 per- 
cent. This suggests that the principle of 
foreign aid continues to draw supporters 
rather than opponents. 

Public support for foreign aid is highest 
among those who know more of the facts 
about the program. More than 40 percent 
of the people polled think the foreign aid ap- 
propriations represent 10 percent of the na- 
tional budget instead of 5 percent. More 
than 80 percent did not know the approxi- 
mate amount appropriated. 

The humanitarian aspects of foreign aid 
have the greatest appeal to the American 
people. More than 65 percent of the pro- 
foreign aid comments of those polled gave 
the humanitarian reason as the basis of their 
support. 

On the other hand more than 40 percent 
of those who were critical of the program 
Were not opposed in principle — just felt It 
Was not well administered. 

Congress certainly ought to take a hard 
look on a country-by-country basis to deter- 
mine for Itself how well the program Is being 
administered, and wherein foreign aid Is be- 
ing well or where badly utilized. I am not 
defending any particular level of appropria- 
tion. I am simply reporting that in approv- 
ing the continuance of foreign aid, Congress 
would be reflecting the judgment of the great 
majority of the American people. 
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: • January 23, 1983: Senator Bare if Qold- 
■WATEEj Republican, of Arizona, proposed a 
full Seoat? Arpied Servlq$ji dpjnmjttee In- . 
vestlgation of the disastrous 19j(I Bay o I 
Pigs Invasion of Cuba, ' ’ ‘ 

8»nator Rich are B.' Rua%*4$>$qipcfat, °X 
Georgia, the committee chairman. said if 
military and defense issues and hot politics 
are Involved the committee, would look into 
them. ' 

"It’s not our function to settle, political 
matters," he said. ... 

Senator Wayne Morse. Democrat, of Ore- 
gon, whose Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
cm. Latin American Affairs.. has already In- 
vestigated the Invasion, told the Senate Its 
members should read the.. still -secret .tran- 
script of those hearings before making parti - 
, san speeches. ” i 

Goldwater fired bade that hs .had apd 
“It’s the most Inconclusive testimony I’ve 
ever read." . ' ^ 

Golowatek proposed that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee have HOO.pOO to finance Its 
Inquiry and report no later than March 31 
GoLowster Is a committee, member.. 

The Senator said the then Clt&lrman of 
the-iThhljt Chiefs of Staff. Gen. .Lyman tem- 
nitaer, and Allen Dulles, then Central Intel- 
ligence Agency chief, should be called to , 
testify. ... . , .... ' 


Holding Feci to iue Futf: 

In an article on this page today. William 
&. Frye poses the question: Can the United 
Nations take on another peacekeeping op- 
eration llhe the Congo? 

He reports the answer of the people at the 
UN. to be: "Yes, providing the money prob- 
lem can be solved. Nothing will be possible 
unless the UN. can le arn to pay its bills.” 

• There Is Increasing evidence that the U.N. 
will have to solve Its money problem with- 
out extraordinary help from the United 
States. And It should. The United States 
too long has been expected to. take up the 
alack every time the world organization runs 
Into financial difficulties. 

The latest evidence that the United States 
la tiring of the “sugar daddy" role came last 
week In a singularly stern message to the 
U.N. Finance Committee. 

In the future, the committee was In- 
formed, the United States will pay no more 
than Its regular 32-percent assessment for 
UN. operations. Including those In the 
peacekeeping category. 

There would be on exception, the com- 
mittee was told. If delinquent members pay 
up approximately S130 million In arrearages. 

The statement said: “The US. position on 
any possible future contributions above our 
regular scale assessment for peacekeeping 


January 23. 1963: Former President Eisen- ““ \ , P^seeping 

operations will be decisively Influenced In 

if? ? the months ahead by the financial support 

[t the Bay of Pigs was not conceived during .v— 


bower said the Ulfated plan to invade Cuba 
gt tbe Bay of Pigs was not conceived during 
his administration, but that, instead, a guer- 
rilla type of action was contemplated. 

General Elsenhower discussed the Cuban 
situation and numerous other , dofnes tic and 
International topics during a taped Inter- 
view with newsman Walter Cronklte on CBS 
(WTOP-TV in Washington) . 

When Cronklte asked the former Chief 
Executive whether the Cuban Invasion plan 
had been made under his aduunjStration. 
General Elsenhower replied: "No, No, No.” 

He added: “There was no way! We didn’t 
even know at that time whether 'we qould 
do'aiythlng more, or whether’ these refugees 
would be sufficiently numerous and strong 
-tip dp more than go Into the * • * eastern 
part of the' Island, in the mountains," and 
start lntbe return a counterrevolution,’’ 

fie. said the planning was to find ‘a leader 
for the Cuban people to help them to rise 
up and overthrow Cuban Premier Fidel Cas- 
fip;,&ut„"how are you going to find a man 
tbatyw hot a Batista man, and not a Castro 
man, and still be a leader?” 


South Bend Tribune and .W&thingtoa 
Qjufy News Approve U1S. Position on 
Financing of Peacekeeping Operations 
of United Nations .. . . . . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N. J0HN BRADEMAS. 

... 'I ■ Or.INBIANS 

IN THE ttOUBE QF REPEB3ENTATIYES 
' Monday, March' ilj 1963 

Mr. BRADEMAS. ^Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to Include 'in the 
Becoed two. excellent editorials endors- 
ing the recent decision of the tl.S. Gov- 
ernment with respect to UjS. contribu- 
tions to the financing of the peacekeep- 
ing operations of the. United Nations. 

The first editorial. ’ 'Molding Feet to 


- which other members of the United Nations 
, s gue - actually provide." 

, c - ban The pressure which the United States Is 
stlc and' « xertln 8 011 the UN. to put Its financial 
1 Inter- house In order Is appropriate. 
on'CBS 11 reflecU - we think, the sentiments of a 
on ops growing number of Americans who respect 
Chief tht United Nations and all it stands for, but 
on blah Rre convlnce d that for Its own good and 
effectiveness It must learn to stand on its 
■ it own feet. 

e didn’t u s - public opinion and congressional sup- 
re "could port of the UN. will be weakened danger- 

refugbes OT,s 'y lf the responsible leadership at the 
l strong United Nations Ignores the warning to cease 
easton ,0 °klng to Washington for more than a fair 
Ins " and ® hare of financial support from this country. 

°h*” .. Mr. Speaker, the second, entitled 
a , lea " cr "Good News,” Is from the March 12, 1963, 
defc&a- lssue of the Washington Daily News: 

1 a man ’ ’ Got* News 

s Castro The' United States' properly , and at long 
last. Is snapping shut Its pocketbook at the 
United Nations. Or so .our Government says. 
Frorfi here on, BE. Ambassador. Jfrancls T. 
. Plimpton has told the uN.'s 21 -nation Fl- 
hingtoa nRnc ® Committee. Che United States will pay 
7*!* ; no more than its. regular share for under - 
hon on writing the U.N.’s peacekeeping operations. 
> tin TWe have paid SB percent of the U.N. Congo 
irsuons costs, for example, although our official as- 
sessment Is only 3202 percent of the U.N. 
budget.) ” ; 

’ ,-r Only exception would be if other nations 

■S .now In arrears paid up their debts and then 

. 'on. some, future nei&f agreed to contribute 

S fhore than' their regular assessments. 

. Toj|che and bravo. Let's make, this one 

foreign policy we stick to. 

the article by William k. Frye published 
r I ask ^ the South' Send™ Tribune to which the 
•i 1 ?? • editorial in that newspaper makes refer- 
to® ence: 

; UN 's “Teeth" Ass Growing Fast — So Is 

♦ th ” Willingness To Use Them 

tokeep- <By wllUam R Pri 10 * 

"ions * United Nations, NY. — United Nations ex- 

L , perlence m the Congo — and the possibility 

reel. M> qj new crises in Borneo or Yemen — have 


The first editorial ''ifoMlna fWt to perleM<;e ln me i-ongo— ana vne possimnvy 
ine Ural editorial. HOiaing FCet. to ^ new crises in Borneo or Yemen— have 

the Fite, was published to tlie March raised a question: Can the UN. take on an- 
. 10, 1963, issue of the South Bend find.), other major peacekeeping operation like the 
Tribune: Congo? 


The answer UN, people give is: "Yes, pro- 
vlded tlie money problem can be solved.” 
Nothing will be possible unless the U.N. can 
learn to pay its bills. 

Other hurdles, however, have been over- 
come In a way which no one. would have 
dreamed possible 2 years ago. The U.N. has 
been growing “teeth” at a fantastic rate. 

Some of the problems solved, or well on 
* the way to solution, are these: 

1. A command structure: 2 years ago. 
the U.N. scarcely realized It might need a 
commander ln chief and a chain of com- 
mand. Its biggest operation up to that point 
had been little more than an armed observer 
corps. 

In the Congo, the U.N. had to fight. 

There is at U.N. headquarters what 
amounts to a military chief of staff under 
Secretary General U Thant, He Is Brig. I. J. 
RlAhye, an Indian general officer. He has 
three lieutenant colonels and a Canadian 
air force squadron leader under him. 

They ran the military side of the Congo 
war. Their desks are practically side by side 
on the 38th floor of the U.N. Building with 
those of Dr. Ralph J. Bunche and his three 
deputies, who controlled the political side of 
the operation. 

The two offices — political and military — 
worked together. 

2. Equipment and firepower: The United 
. Nations Idea of how to equip an army ln the 

field haa been transformed ln the past 2 
years. ' 

Former Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
akjold, for example, never dreamed that the 
Congo force would need fighter aircraft. 

The UN. did not expect to have to fight. 
Self-defense, the governing principle of the 
force, was taken to mean passive defense — 
shooting back If one were shot at. Actively 
wiping out an enemy’s strong points In order 
to prevent an attack was not remotely con- 
sidered. 

The fighting with Katanga ln September 
1981 changed all that. Suddenly, in order 
to protect Its personnel, the UN. had to have 
Insignificant fire power, air cover, and combat 
logistics. With American help, It got It. 

3. Training: U.N. people say It takes a good 
8 months to break in a colonel or a general 
who Is assigned to work for the United Na- 
tions. During that period, he is often the 
U.N.’s toughest problem. 

U.N. civilians, too, have a lot to learn about 
working with an army. Executives from 
headquarters with little or no military back- 
ground sometimes found themselves sent to 
the Congo on 48 hours' notice and put in 
what amounted to tactical command of an 
army of several thousand men. 

Both civilians and military men need train- 
ing In U.N. -type military operations. Rikhye 
has worked out a plan for a 3-month train- 
ing course at a kind of command and general 
staff college to be set up ln Geneva. But it 
has been shelved for budget reasons. It 
would cost *50.000 to $60,000 for each course. 

4. Legal and constitutional inhibitions: 
Hammarskjold always interpreted the U.N. 
charter to mean the UN. could not properly 
impose peaceful settlements. He painstak- 
ingly negotiated Egypt’s consent, for example, 

•before. sending the U.N.’s Mideast, peace force 
Into Gaza in 1957. 

Tlaler, thls 'force 'was authorized to shoot 
at Illegal border-crossers only under extreme 
circumstances. It had to be called self- 
defense. Still later, in 1958, the U.N. observ- 
er team In Lebanon telephoned infiltrators 
and made appointments to come and Inspect 
their Illegal activities. 

In the Congo, the UN. had to impose peace. 
There was no practical alternative. It tried 
persuasion, and got nowhere. It cracked 
down. 

This was a much more important psycho- 
logical and political watershed than many 
realize. In the future, the U.N. is much less 
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January 15, 1963: Soviet Premier Nikita iS. "< 

Khrushchev called for a truce today In the hast 

S1 H"raMt in the Increasingly hit- rive 

j£s s? srsjrsa-rssa s 
? 0 ssr-rs sssa urozxss. ™ 

an in defending his principle of coexistence, Hat 
Khrushchev said that In the past it had ^Wen j 
fhe Communists time to build strength and 0 
was essential for future victories ^ 

This he claimed, was the basis of his 
Cuban tactics. While admitting that some Cu 
critics had called removal of the rockets ah 
f m ruba “defeat.” he claimed he had only 

been “flexible,” and that Presi ^ t cuh&Te- ab 
suffered ultimate defeat because Cuba r ^ 
malned a Communist nation. 

January 16, 1963 : With Poland's Wladyslaw p 
Gomuto setting the stage. Communist on 
Parties of the Western world started jumping 
aboard Nikita S. Khrushchev’s Sino-Soviet Cl 

tr r aT-mlS spSh to the East German C< 
•Communist Party’s Sixth Congress, Gomulka ■ 
said that dirty linen should not be 'washed 
in public but should be cleansed patiently ^ 
and auletlv In “Internal discussions. 

“The public polemics which are damaging 
the cause of International unity of the Com- ^ 
munlst movement and the lrresponslble at- ^ 
tacks on the Communist Party °f the Soviet f 
Union by the leaders of some Communist 
Parties increased during the crisis In the 

Caribbean (Cuba). , j 

“The leadership of these parties did not 
want to understand that the crisis was solved I 
favorably for Cuba and the cause of world 
socialism, through the policy pursued by the ( 

S °Januaryl6, 1963: Cuban delegate Armando 1 
Hart-Da valos made an impassioned plea , 

the East German Party Congress for Com- 

M “We Cubans regard it as a vital 
to defend Communist solidarity. With the 
help of serious critical analysis we should be 
able to prevent the present ^differences of 
opinion from reaching a crisis." 

Tahuarv 17, 1963: “Miami, Fla., January 

18 Ninety persons, 38 of them U.S. citizens 

Who had been living In Cuba, arrived today 
aboard a Pan American airliner which had 
flown to 'Havana' with a load of ransom for 
liberated Invasion prisoners. 

U S Immigration Service officials said the 
other 52 passengers were relatives of the 

^JanUary lB, 1983 : In a speech to the East 
German Communist Party Congress, chief 
, » Chinese Cbmmulilst delegate Wu Hsiu- 
Chuan stated that all the heroic Cuban peo- 
ple mobilized themselves, united around their 
Evolutionary leader, comrade Fidel Castro, 
persevered In the five Just demands for the 
protection of Cuba's Independence and sover- 
eignty and waged an uncompromising strug- 
gle against U.S. Imperialism, thus It was the 
heroic Cuban people, with the sympathy and 
• support of the peoples Of labor 111 A ™®£f a 
-and the world, who won the great victory 
in defense of Cuba’s independence sover- 
: - edgntv and the fruits of her revolution and 
. rnlde _a jreat ^nWbu^tojaie wuse^of 

^*Tf 1. imperialism bullies the fainthearted 
but' 'fears the stouthearted, what It fears 

most is the strength of a united revolution- 

• .A" • .. . I. ‘I WSBilrV. i.',.: -JS : bMl-, .-.2 

^JMvuIrV'lS 1963: Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrusbchev srdd today as many as 120 Rus- 


. Tntviinrv lo. iyoo . ouvicu x 

said today as many as 120 Rus- 
slan i missiles' are ready to be launched at the 
United States In'case WTwar. , 

■ V ‘fThe American Imperialists know that we 
Withdrew 40' rockets from Cuba,’’ he told 
feit German steelworkers at Elsenhuetten- 
s:;.dt. “But we have set up 80, probably even 

120 rockets In other places. 

...Jr a - :a ■:r:s ■ v 


‘ “Cuba Is not the most convenient place to 
base rockets,” the Communist leader sald in dv 
his most anti-Western speech since a ^ 

rlvedfor the East German Communist Party stan 
Congress last Monday. “We have better men 
places than Cuba. Q Q00 Kl 

P “The United States wanted ^ com 

men against Cuba, he said. q wt e. “ T h 

4-vipir teeth like wolves, but still aia nuo « 

Hal ’American Imp,,.."™ M. » ” 

*=fe » 

esjsws =1 a = a s s ; 
ss w “ 

a^XTavll S- 

hs . "! 

Pi ay a Giron. (t>ay ox ^ / WA , 

oners.” ritlne the Cuban crisis, At 

<&’ “la 

Committee!' urged today that the powers of- Ne 
the President to handle for g P Kf 

strengthened. fnrelen policy powers in th 

' Op^S^i'Sf'ur.l.fcfv.n-e. « 
i „ 

1 s.’Vusssnss .’ SKBE s 

t FU ^ R e I ™r T cumstances were such that it was b 

* I 

0 tlonal Security Council t° consider ghtoguP a 
° the Guantanamo Naval Base If nectary, a 
! in exchange for the dismantling of Russian v 

rocket bases in Cuba. xw,™. +v, P rp- 

Ainnr» he and the coauthor of the re 
,n -nrt Charles Bartlett, obtained their lnfor- i 
16 P rinrlne three lengthy talks with Clay- c 

2 to^FriteEe^StewmsorS official spokesman « 

^^saWFritehey^pproved this summary , 

ry ol Stevenson’s posltionT “Stevenson iwm - only . 

nS willing to discuss Guantanamo and the . Eu- 
ay repeal bases with the Communists after a 
- ad neutralization of the Cuban missiles. 
or Alson quotes from notes made by Bartlett 
„ in an fntervlew with Fritcbey: '‘Stevenson’s 
,h general approach was to avoid military ac- 
' he lion until the peacekeeping mach nery of 
’ ' the U N had a chance to function. He 

3,811 therefore opposed the air attack and favored 
,let the blockade. As the consensus hardened on 
iU ‘ me quarantine approach, he turned his 
e0 ,: thoughts toward the possibility of a settle- 

t elr ment both short term and long term. 
tro ’ January 21, 1963: In an Interview with 
the David Kraslow of the Miami Herald Attor- 
er " ney General Robert F. Kennedy stated that 
11 8 ~ no us air cover was ever planned o 
th ® promised for the Bay of Pigs Invasion of 

Sa “rer« any plan to have U.S. 
tory air cover,” Kennedy said. “There never was 
' er : any promise. Not even under Mr. Elsenhow- 

er was American air cover In the Picture. 

3 ot “From the beglnlng the President said no 
‘ American forces would take part in the op- 
rted eratlon. It was made absolutely clear that 
, eara under no condition whatsoever, would Amer- 
lon ‘ leans be used In the invasion. 

‘ “And It 'simply canhot be said that the in 
rus- vaslon failed because of any single factor 
1A There were several major mistakes^ It was 
' just a bad plan. Victory was never close, 

t we Kennedy confirmed that the Invading 
'told force appealed to the U.S. warships for help 
tten- when they were pinned down on the beach, 
even He declined to say whether the appeals were 
relayed to the President. 


•<The decision was made that there would 

be no change In the ground rules, Ken ^ 

nedv said “There had been a Arm under 
standing always, accepted by everyone, that 
there* would be no U.S. forces in the Invasion 

under any condition. We . Stay ^ n had been 
Kpnnedv said no invasion plan had oeen 
completed during Mr. Eisenhower s term. 

“TVi prf» was lust a general concept, ne saia. 

..Eie logh« 3 cs and S the details were worked 
out after the President took office. . 

“The President has taken y® sp ° n ®i d 
for the failure and that’s as it should b . 

He approved the plan. But It’s not true that 

he sat down with two or . ^ Q usf 

worked out this plan at the White House 
“The plan that was used was fully cl eared 
bv the CIA and .the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It was war gamed at the Pentagon In what- 
ever manner they do these things. 

January 21, 1963: Senator Barry Gold 
water. Republican, of Arizona, charged that 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy ap- 
peared to be trying to rewrite hig tory in t e 
“latest example of news management by the 

' Ne Jor D ™’said he talked with President 
- Kennedy at the latter’s request shortly after 
the invasion fiasco and “I certamiy go' t the 
impression then that an air cover had been 
part of the original Invasion plans. 

. Also, he told the Senate, I am sure the 
. entire American public has understood that 
the air cover was definitely In the ln vasi 
’ plans until the President was persuaded 
S by some still unidentified advisers— to cancel 

e ^ Gold water also took issue with a speech 
” last Saturday In which Vice President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson said the ‘ rattlesnake in 
Cuba” has been defanged. 

-I suggest it is a highly optimistic view 
p and one which the United States cannot 
7, afford to adopt as a matter of policy, Gold- 
n water said. “Castro’s Cuba Is still a menace 
to freedom In the Western Hemisphere. 

5 - January 21, 1963 : Argentine Foreign Min- 
r- ister Carlos Muniz agreed with Secretary 
7- of State Dean Rusk yesterday that the Or- 
m ganlzation of American States (OAS) sKiduM 
follow up its unified stand In the Cuban 
ry crisis with new coordinated moves again 
ly Communist Cuba. 

U- Muniz, in a talk with Rusk, Is believed to 
a have stressed that Argentina will back 
solidly any action the United States may 
take to weaken the Cuban Government and 
n’s prevent Castrolte subversion in Latin 
America. 

of January 22, 1963: Senate Republicans 
He moved to conduct their own Investigation of 
;ed the Ill-fated Bay of Pigs Invasion. They 
on said they wanted to get the entire story 
hlB historically, accurate. 

ile " Senate GOP Leader Everett M. Dirksen, 
of Illinois, said he proposed making such 
lth a preliminary inquiry on hlB own and heard 
? r : no dissent when it was discussed at a GOP 

hat policy meeting, yesterday. He said his pro- 
® poeal was not prompted by Senator Barry 
ot Goldwater, Republican, of Arizona, 
r-r « Dirksen said he plans to make an explora- 
tlon of his own, take It up with the GOP 
policy committee staff, and then decide 
° whether the matter should be put up to a 
, no Senate legislative committee for more formal 
OD - investigation. • 

tuat senate Democratic Whip Hubert H Hum- 
ner- phrey, of Minnesota, suggested that « d 5«k- 
sen wants the entire story he should have 
, in- his Investigation Include the circumstances 
ctor. that led to the coming to power in Cuba of 
was Castro and communism, 
nse ” senator J William Fulbright, Democrat, 
ding of Arkansas,' chairman of the Senate Foreign 
help Relations Committee, said the Dirksen pro- 
each posal has a very strong partisan aura 
were and any conclusion would be considered 
quite partisan. 
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“ pJolted - not 

.JP^^^-tohaurnty had its day in 
0112 01 001 Federal judges 
withdrew same from a Cuban United 

totaiTft n ‘'.toche— or dering him to stand 
trial with two other defendants for con- 
spiracy and failure to register as for 

rSvTa^i Si £ Ce ° m U S - Communist 
haM? f d a ^° been ordered some time 
to man* r2gl5 ter— this seemed only just 
rdsS^f* ^ meneans — although Commu- 
Of aU nations felt it was rank dis- 
ert^lpation and entirely unjustified. 

asain Khrushchev effectively 
any tendency on thepmm 
U3. citizens toward complacency by 

pilncl P> e of coexist 
ence-.Which had been violently criticized 
Chinese-had in the past 
■Strengthen om munists time to build 

tori^ th Trf = WaS essential for future vic- 
ntoio 5 " li * ? ga m termed ours an “ulti- 
mate defeat" because Cuba still re- 
th?= a Communist nation. About 
thjf 311 tbe Communist nations of 

' KfhfnH W01 ' ,d jUmPed ° n Kh ^U 

snchev^ bandwagon — calling for unitv 
, cea ^f ° f washing their dffi 

tKared^he^ J he Red Chinese alS 
itOTmwb tbe Cuban people, with the 
" and i upport °f peoples of labor 

*5?^ world”-had won the 
ms f Cubas independence, her 
mareignty, and fruits of her revolution 
This ttf course did not leave our Amerl- 

people with a good <" 

bulged in his favorite 
Pastime of ‘rocket rattling,” declaring 
that as maw as 120 Hussian miss ies 
to ^ launched at the 
m case °f war, an d claim- 
£li^/mm le ^ 4 K r<>Ckets had been with- 

hime S the a plSS a '" alth0U8h he failed to 

&} While the Communists castigated 
thdr party members for lack of unitv 
attacks on their policy 
^re ^V? n tiC fi Parties to this country 
were sufigruig the same throes because 
^^^'ftotntnot only as to the proper 

whtoh S ^ d , egree °f information to 
wnwh the^American public was entitled 
Cttban issue. This of course was 
^ t in the Communists’ quar? 
InfeSf 0 ?'^ citizens are not guar- 

Preffl^SS “ "“ dom « “» 
™S£SSSe r "rs SVS£i 

»sa«irs£!£f“' 

de^s^ i ^^ ef[£Ct ' 1Veness of the Presi- 


sax: .*».<■ ™* ‘aSr* 


Zul louus amosi unpopular man 

with many of his colleagues and agoodTy 

1112 Alner ican public. He 
Pointed out that during the October 

wmfhrf^med^ t l2ad . erS ° f Congress 
were informed, but not consulted and 

deemed this to be quite 'proper. How- 
““y felt that he failed by not 
adding that the President did receive 
counsel and advice— although not bv 
congressional leaders — but Instead by a 
group called the EX COMM-n^ e uS 
of some National Security Council mem- 


oto WlU ’ ° few per '° llsa additions of his 

At long last some of the questions 
previously raised about Adali Steven? 
son s part in deliberations of the Secu- 

ni» C °K UnCll ^ durin8 the Cuban crisis we"e 
again bi ought up, and by one of the same 
writers who originally had brought this 

Aisin a H ention of toe public— Stewart 
,/®° p ; However, in this instance he had 

bv r1«vm?w e f 0l K an approved summary 
ayt0n Fritchey, Stevenson’s official 
spokesman at the United Nations 
Robert Kennedy, the Attorney General 
and President’s brother, committed what 
some termed his worst faux pas of a 
series by allowing himself to be inter- 

the W n« y m C Mlaml Herald-as well L 
the US. News & World Reportr-and 
bnnging U p the subject once more the 
fateful Bay of Pigs invasion. Reiterat- 
ing that President Kennedy had taken 
full responsibility for failure of the inva- 

‘no°t n o P nlv n Lri e StatCd to“ at toe President 
not only had approved the plan, but it 

had been fully cleared by the CIA and 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and air c<wer had 

tnrrir» een promised - Whereupon Sena- 
? . TER contr adicted the Attorney 
?P 2ral - bating he had been given a 

during lmpressi °n by the President, 
during a personal interview that air 
cover had been a part of the originat to- 
n^ 0n i I »I ans ' and cha rged Bobby Ken- 
hn? y * lth n °t only “rewriting of history” 
™ c mP H n ! “ news management.’- 
This resulted in a rash of public state 
ments by various poiitical feaders c^-' 
fnfi f H< r 20mple te mvestigations — and as 

comis fnt 0 0)6 faCts “ ^'hle 

fhe* nt , th our national security— 
to the American public, J 

WG ? T ° nce again accused 
fnr M P , b nS of Partisanship" — but 
for his trouble was reminded by several 
newspaper columnists that he hS not 
been heard calling for a “nonpa“ s rn" 
app ™ ch d nrlng either the I960 pres” - 

FWnh 1 Campalgn — °i' during President 
Eisenhowers administration 

gatfon^nto ’ °^ ELL p r°mised an lnvesti- 
gallon into the military and defense 

Senator n0t into toe political issues. 
®, eP ?tor Morse recommended a reading 
transcript of his sub? 
committee hearings on Latin American 
aff alrs before partisan speeches were 
made but the transcripts were described 
by Senator Goldwater as being "the 
most inconclusive testimony So ever 

d once again former President Ei- 
2" wer was called upon to state 
whether or not his administration had 
S ^ toehWated plan to invade 
Cuba at the Bay of Pigs— stated un- 
equivocally that it had not— but rather 
had contemning „ 
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action." And this seemed to^io^' the 

mltostonff far as the Eisenhower ad- 

concerned " 5 Pan in the flasCO was 

But the curiosity of the American 

evfiabufto ^l°H? t f d "“ and U seemed in- 
evitable to all that something had to be 

done to clear up the controversy. 

nnH „<^ ne ha ^d- many public-spirited 
and sincere citizens indicated they felt 
perhaps this curiosity was tei£ over- 
done. A quotation I recently found per- 


Sree^h 68 their emotion s *» a certain 

c h oL 1 ^ an :^Te e r ttaeS to toe danger 

However, on the other hand eauallv 

cere llC t^ P k ir iL edC ^f ns and equally sin? 

u th , positlon which might be 
desenbed by this quotation: 

uii' I f 1 mi r “ tlflCatlon ot curiosity rather frees 

s.rzr;s;r »■“«* p"~“ 
;*« "rasa «•- 

thirst of the soul. -Johnson ^ ty 15 the 

ff'xi 

nist countries — was only a rightful ns W 

freedom o c f 0P f tu tional guarantee S P of 
ireeaom of the press and freedom of 

ernment. nder & Republican f °rm of Gov- 

an^Cuba foli^ ; Chlonol ° g y on Castro 

PART 13. Sstscrso Chronology on Castro 
and Cuba 

Mfi:rvi„rv >■«««» 

2m iz »» ?.b.S S££ 

at the height o 1 the Caribbean 

STheirnsn^V tofJommumst w“id 

the Western , k T revoI utlonarles of 
western Hemisphere to rise up in violent 
upheaval against Imperialism. vloJ em 

°a ry televlse d speech that began last 
ed 8 hls a m f Sted several flours, Castrcfsoimd- 
ed his most aggressive demand yet for revo 
lution in Latin America. 

Castro's speech contained the customarv 

UniMw 10 ,"' ° f Preslden ‘ Kennedy and the 
Umted States, which he described as “the 
most aggressive Nation In the world. 

* he Caribbean crUls has not been 
resolved.” he said. “A war was avoided bm 
the peace was not won. raea but 

sal'd We S 6 ""’® ln Kennedy’s words, ' he 

, rr r.sr/ M h if s ,v ir a 

has already withdrawn It. 

oteurR 6 »^ perlftllsts are 8hl PP ln e arms, sab- 
oteurs and agents Into Cuba organ i vine 
bands of plrate8 and retaln lng a ptece o? 
our territory (the 0.S. Naval Base at Qua n 
tlon^ 01 thBt P °‘ nte at the heart of our na- 

Castro also attacked the U S sponsored 
equated. f ° r Pr ° greSS “ re actionaryTnd an- 

ot “ iS a Policy 

January IS. 1963: A Federal judge todav 
n el JS diplomatic Immunity to a Cuban 
United Nations attach^ accused of sabotage 

staff P memKp' ld H* reW doubt on Immunity for 
a ^f ““ bers of any foreign U.N. missions 
and even for ambassadors to the U.N 

derision D mriL a wH perl J s P s Precedent-setting 
“fi®. 10 "' Judge Edward Welnfeld refused to 
grant Roberto Sa n ties te ban a habeas cornu* 
to e basis of diplomatic taunun?ty S 
fl® to ared _ the Cuban to stand trial with 
two other defendants for conspiracy and 
failure to register as foreign agents 
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